14.           FLORENCE  XIGHTIXGALE
discontented. She had religious stirrings - not in
themselves uncommon, but to an extent which
Mrs. Xi2hdcsale considered hardly decent. She
en^a^ed in endless self-examination, and the life
which Parthenope found so complete seemed to
Florence to be a boring existence. She had a
clear and analytical mind, and she wanted to use
it. She felt that human beings had responsibilities
uhich were appreciated neither by her mother nor
her sister. Sometimes she had dreams of achiev-
ing social success, but she knew that the round
which satisfied other girls of her class would not
give her permanent happiness, even if such dreams
were not actually sinful. She had the ambition
to accomplish some useful work in the world, and
in those days practically the only career for a
young lady of position lay in marriage. And
marriage; Florence decided, would never be
enough for her.
Her father was her confidant up to a point only.
Mr. Nightingale agreed in theory that women
should take a full share in the work of the world,
but he never gat beyond theory, and Florence
realised that he was a weak .guide when it came to
practice. What she could do in the world she
was as yet uncertain, but she knew that in some
way she must serve humanity. Her early aspira-
tions to devote herself to the service of mankind
had a religious origin, and she always remained a
deeply religious woman, finding a constant
strength in prayer. She rejected her father's
strict Unitarianism and, like her mother, was a